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Seven pacifists, including LipERATION 
Editor Dave Dellinger, were arrested 
on May 9th for sitting in front of 
C. I. A. headquarters in Washington 
during the course of a two-week fast 
and vigil in protest against United 
States intervention in Cuba. The 
seven were convicted of “disorderly 
conduct” and given a choice of a ten- 
dollar fine or ten days in jail. All 
seven chose jail and continued to fast 
during their incarceration. As a re- 
sult of his involvement in this project, 
Dellinger’s reply to the Roy Finch 
resignation article, which had been 
planned for this issue, will appear 
next month. 


An unprecedented number of protests 
marked this year’s nation-wide civil- 
defense drill. In New York’s City 
Hall Park, from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand people refused to take 
shelter. Over fifty were arrested, 
among them L&BERATION’s Business 
Manager, Ralph Di Gia, who received 
thirty days, and Associate Editor 
David McReynolds, who is awaiting 
sentencing as we go to press. 
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MANY: PEOPLE have “turned into rhino- 
ceroses” over the Cuban revolution. This is what the 
playwright Ionesco says tends to happen to us in connec- 
| tion with political questions today. We are carried away 
by our sympathies, wishes and moral indignations and 
lose interest in objective facts and all the facts, Finally 
| we begin to cast doubt on the honesty and integrity of 
| our fellow-radicals, And so we become like one of the 
most brutish and violent of beasts—the rhinoceros— 
which rushes blindly ahead attacking whatever happens 
to lie in its path. 

Although the Editors of Liberation have disagreed 
with each other about Cuba, they have tried to keep 
the “rhinoceros spirit” out of what they have written 
for LIBERATION. They have not accused each other of 
“smears” or “hatchet jobs.” This is already the language 
of the “purge mentality” which imputes the motives of 
those who do not happen to agree with it. There should 
be enough of this from Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists without it infecting pacifists and independent 
radicals too, 

It is understandable that Cuba should raise emotions 
—particularly in the light of the difficulty of getting 
unbiased facts. Cubans who have stood for liberty and 
justice and who helped to make the revolution against 
Batista deserve to be listened to—whether they are now 
§ pro- or anti-Castro. And so do experts on Latin America, 
like Carleton Beals and Robert Alexander, whether they 
too are pro- or anti-Castro. I have tried to listen to both 
sides and to form a picture in my own mind of what has 
been happening in Cuba. My intention is to describe 
that picture, postponing comments about the position of 
LIBERATION in regard to it until the end. 

It seems clear that Castro came to power committed 
to a democratic social revolution. With elections, mul- 
tiple parties, constitutional gevernment, as well as agrar- 
ian reform and other social changes. This was the an- 
nounced program of the revolution. The attempt to get 
rid of the corrupt and ugly Batista dictatorship brought 
out a strong popular support. The Batista government 
crumbled, its army of 40,000 unwilling in the end to 
fight. 

After the revolution was successful a new direction be- 
gan to emerge. It became more far-reaching. Many 
middle-class supporters fell away. And something else 
happened: the government began to move in the direc- 
tion of state control. Instead of distributing the land 
and industries to the people directly (as, for example, 
anarchists would have proposed), the government began 
to augment its own power. Expropriated lands and in- 
dustries were taken over by the state. Government organ- 
ized and supervised cooperatives were set up for agri- 
culture and industry. Government influence and control 
began to grow in the labor movement. Government pow- 
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er was felt in the communications field—in TV, radio 
and the press. 

The revolution, in other words, began to move in a 
statist direction. There were indications that some of 
Castro’s closest advisers, particularly Che Guevara, Nun- 
ez Jimenez and Fidel’s brother Raul Castro, favored a 
policy of state control. Jimenez had expressed such ideas 
in a book, and he became the head of the agrarian 
reform program. 

Augustine Souchy, a distinguished German anarchist 
philosopher who spent three months in Cuba a year ago 
studying the Cuban economy, reported last Spring that 
“Cuba is going systematically the way that the govern- 
ment should take over all industry, that all industry 
should be nationalized.” Souchy said “The change is 
going more and more every day in the direction of 
authoritarian government.” 

Many visitors to Cuba, who were rightly enthusiastic 
about the popular spirit there and the much needed 
reforms for the people, failed to observe these basic 
structural changes. The revolutionary spirit obscured the 
statist direction in which the revolution was moving. 

Some of the facts pointing to this growing state 
centralism in Cuba are these: 

(1) Decisions are made by Castro and a small group 
surrounding him. Then Castro goes to the people after 
the decision is made, and they applaud, and this is taken 
as agreement. However popular, this is a dictatorship, 
and it is heir to all the evils which are likely to go 
with a dictatorship. It would be foolish to ignore the 
example of Russia and the countries of Eastern Europe. 
The principle is similar; it does not represent a step 
beyond them. 

(2) Private ownership of land still exists on a large 
scale, but about half of Cuban agriculture is now under 
government control through cooperatives organized and 
supervised by the government. They are not cooperatives 
formed by the voluntary coming together of groups of 
people, which is the usual meaning of the term “coop- 
erative.” Rather they are cooperatives set up and con- 
trolled by the government, with a goverrment man, 
along with a locally-elected person, at the head of each. 
There are even a few cases on record of cooperatives 
which had been organized directly by the people which 
were disbanded in order that they might be reorganized 
according to the government pattern. 

(3) The labor unions have come more and more un- 
der government influence (as also tends to be the case 
in an indirect way in the United States). Many people 
who were critical of Castro have been removed from 
labor leadership, and complete supporters have been 
put in. There are less and less likely to be any strikes 
in Cuba now which go against the wishes of the govern- 
ment. It takes no great prescience to predict that the 





tendency will be to use labor unions more and more 
for disciplinary purposes and to help carry out goveru- 
ment edicts, 

(4) There is no direct worker control of industry or 
the factories. Workers who believed that after the rev- 
olution they weuld have something to say about deter- 
mining taxes, assessments, hours, vacations, quotas, 
etc,, have discovered that these things are being deter- 
mined for them. When Castro came to power he raised 
wages 20% (and incidentally lowered his own salary 
and the salary of his associates), but the principle of 
state control was established more and more. 

What is in the making in Cuba, and has been for some 
time, appears to be a system of state capitalism, in which 
a large part of the economy and probably other aspects 
of life are likely to be increasingly controlled by the 
state. In other words, instead of being at the stage repre- 
sented by the workers in the Hungarian revolution who 
aimed at direct worker control of the plants, the Cuban 
revolution is back at the stage of building up a central- 
ized state. Remarks by Che Guevara and Nunez Jimenez, 
who are particularly important advisers of Castro, sug- 
gest that this policy is being followed because these men 
believe that this is the most rapid and efficient way to 
industrialization. 

Instead of the profound and important changes 
brought about by the Cuban revolution being extended 
and enlarged in a democratic direction with full actual 
control by the people at the local levels, the revolutioz 
has reverted to the easier direction of state control, 
which unfortunately can only be expected to gow more 
and more authoritarian. The desire for both liberty 
and equality, which is the great revolutionary need 
today and which could have put the Cuban revolution 
ahead of the world, will be lost in arguments for central- 
ized power. 

This direction of building up the state opens the way 
to all the abuses with which we are familiar. While the 
government acts in the name of the people, the system 
is not directly controlled by the people, but by those 
who run the government. These men (it isn’t hard to 
predict) tend to remain in office indefinitely, since they 
are likely to feel that they are the only ones who are 
entitled to carry out the original objectives. If abuses 
arise, as they tend to in an all-powerful state, it is hard 
to dislodge the leaders, especially if they are prepared 
to use terroristic and police methods to stay in power. 

It is of little consequence what such a system as this 
is called and whether it is, or is not, based upon a Com- 
munist model. Too much time has been spent discussing 
how much Communist influence there is or is not in 
Cuba, whether so-and-so is, or is not, a Communist, 
whether there is or is not a man named Crobat. (Inci- 
dentally, the fact that Senator Eastland says a man 
exists does not automatically prove that he does not 
exist.) What matters is not the name of the system, but 


its nature, and what the consequences of that nature are, ‘ 


or are not, likely to be. 


It is expected that those who believe in a powerfy) [ 
state as a means to progress should support Castro’ | 
program. This is entirely understandable and consistent, } 


What is surprising is that those who do not believe in , 
strong state and in general do not accept the principl, 
of the lesser evil, should support it. And in this group 
unfortunately are some of the Editors of Liperation, 


When Liperation was founded five years ago, in the | 
initial statement published in the first issue we laid? 


down the principles on which the magazine came into 
existence. These were the beliefs which the Editon 
shared and on which they agreed to work together, 


In this statement we criticized both liberalism and 
Marxism and took a Third Camp position different from | 
both, We rejected both capitalist ownership and state | 
ownership and advocated decentralism, nonviolence | 
and direct worker control. We criticized Marx because | 
“he underestimated the seriousness of the growth of the | 
state” (and) “In trying to liberate mankind from eco. f 
nomic slavery he failed to see the looming horror of | 


political slavery.” 
This original LipeRATION statement of principle con. 


tained these words: “Dictatorship in any form... mus} 


be decisively rejected.” And it said: “we do not conceive 
the problem of revolution or the building of a better 
society as one of accumulating power, whether by leg 


islative or other methods to ‘capture the State’ and then, ) 


presumably, to transform society and human beings 
well. The national, sovereign, militarized and bureaw 
cratic State and a bureaucratic collectivist economy are 
themselves evils to be avoided or abolished.” 


LIBERATION, in other words, began with the declared | 
purpose of opposing both capitalist and statist forms of ) 


political and economic organization and also opposing 
both Russian and American militaristic policies in the 
Cold War. We took this to define a Third Camp position 
And we stated our belief that an independent radical 
movemen: -lepended on such a truly Third Camp posi: 
tion develop? 1g. 

I be!‘eve that it is essential that LIBERATION maintaio 
its original Third Camp position and that supporting 
the present Castro government is a departure from that 
Third Camp position and hence from the principles on 
which LipERATION was founded. The statist tendency of 
the Castro government and its affiliation with the Ru 
sian bloc (for whatever reasons—and the Russians would 
be foolish not to take advantage of what is going on it 
Cuba for their own purposes in the Cold War) no longer 
put Castro’s government in the Third Camp position 
which LIBERATION has always stood for. 


If nothing else were involved, support for Castro it] 


not compatible with LipERATION’s original statement thal 
“Dictatorship in any form . . . must be decisively reject 
ed.” This is sufficiently unequivocal. And it is not a 
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isolated sentence in the original policy statement; it is 
part of the whole spirit of that statement. It is mere 
juggling with words not to recognize that Castro’s gov- 
ernment is a dictatorship in some form, and, what is 
even more serious, that in the more than two years in 
which Castro has been in power there has been no in- 
dication from anyone in the Castro government that it 
will not continue indefinitely to be a dictatorship 
in any form. 

[ do not question the sincerity or devotion to libertar- 
ian principles of the other Editors with whom I have 
worked for the past five years. But their continuing and 
relatively enthusiastic support for the Castro govern- 
ment (though with varying degrees of reservations) 
seems to me to be at variance with our original policy. 
principles and spirit of LiseRATION and to be a departure 
from a genuine Third Camp position to which the mag- 
azine is devoted. The majority of the Editors of a maga- 
zine (on this Cuban question it is four to one) inev- 
itably and rightly establish the dominant position 
of the magazine. In this case the dominant position 
seems to me to be at variance with our original policy. 

All the Editors agree on many aspects of the Cuban 
situation, as we stated in an Editorial in the March 
issue. We are opposed to intervention by either side in 
Cuba; we believe that America should attempt to help 
Cuba to needed social change and genuine democracy 
through diplomatic relations and technical help; we are 
opposed to American interference in, or dictation to, 
Cuba or other Latin American countries. This is a sub- 
stantial amount of agreement. Beyond this, however, I 
believe that we should never give our approval to dic- 
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| ment which shows every sign of still becoming more 
| authoritarian. 


It is my belief that we should call for the nonviolent 
overthrow of the Castro government by the Cuban peo- 
ple themselves with no interference from outside. Only 
the Cubans can effectively overthrow Castro. The Ameri- 


} can government should not attempt to manage this. 


It must come from the Cuban people themselves. 

LIBERATION has not attempted to silence my point of 
view, which I believe was also the original point of 
view of the magazine. The other Editors have allowed, 
and even encouraged debate about these differences. 
It might be argued, therefore, that we should continue 
the debate. But questions of fundamental outlook on 
which a magazine is founded and which are the soul of 
the magazine are not after five years within the area of 
debate; they are the assumptions on which we work. 
We cannot and should not debate within the Editorial 
Board the beliefs which are the very reason for LIBER- 
ATION’s existence. 

For all these reasons under the present circumstances 
I feel that I have no alternative but regretfully to 
submit my resignation as an Editor. 





COMMENT 


A. J. Muste 


WHAT SEEMS to me by far the most 
important thing to say about the Cuban-United States 
situation I have tried to state in my article elsewhere 
in this issue. 

It is a complicated situation where what seem to be 
equally informed and competent reporters do not agree 
as to the facts and where, in recent months, the admin- 
istration has prevented highly responsible groups like 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation team from going to 
Cuba while it itself engaged in carrying out a shameful 
and war-like action without seeking even Congressional 
sanction. In these circumstances it seemed to me that 
Roy Finch should remain on the Editorial Board to con- 
tinue the debate. There is the greater reason for this in 
that LIBERATION is about the only organ which provides 
for such debate on the Cuban issue. Surely this has some- 
thing to do with the matter of freedom to which Roy 
Finch rightly attaches so much importance. 

I cannot bring myself to join Roy Finch in calling on 
the Cuban people to “overthrow” the Castro régime 
nonviolently. I deeply want to struggle nonviolently to 
eliminate the evils in that régime. I do not know any 
more than [ think Roy Finch knows where that might 
eventually leave some of Castro’s present colleagues or 
some who formerly were with him and left or Castro 
himself. When it comes to talk of “overthrow,” I feel 
strongly that the Castro régime was never given a fair 
chance to develop independently and that, especially 
since the recent United States intervention, the primary 
emphasis should be on demanding by every possible 
means that both Russia and the United States keep 
their hands off Cuba and give the government and peo- 
ple of Cuba a chance to work out their problems. 

When one advocates the “overthrow” of something, 
he must ask what would replace it. After recent events 
it seems clear to me that: 


(1) There is no united alternative agency now which 
is devoted both to political democracy and to maintain- 
ing the social gains of the revolution. 


(2) There is no alternative agency dedicated to non- 
violence; and continuation of efforts to overthrow 
the present régime would almost certainly lead to ter- 
rible bloodshed. 

(3) It does not seem to be in the cards that an alter- 
native régime should be established in Cuba which 
would not be the creature of U. S. military and political 
pressure and compelled to operate in the U. S. power 
orbit. I cannot in any way favor such a régime. For in 
the power struggle over Cuba and Latin America being 
waged between the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. I do not 
think pacifists should support the U. S. against the 
U. S. S. R. any more than they should support the 
U. S. S. R. against the U. S. 






/THE SCENT OF NICOTIANA 






Its fragrance twines against the already archaic summer night 
As we lean upon summer's porch debating Truth 

as Chekov might 
The complaining moon contributes its sullen beauty. 

Man? Man. Who is he? 




































The discussion proceeds langorously 
We whisper so the shadows cannot hear. 


When I am overcome, and all my troubled thoughts 

By nicotiana breathing its imperious fragrance 
on the night 

Lighting that ghostly miniature moon to blow and warm our chilling species. 
asserting thus by beauty 





The discussion proceeds langorously: 
Thus and thus by beauty, love, persistency 


With heavy patience our bombarded world continues temporarily 
Thrusting aside prophetic reverberations in its future 
of cold slaughter 
And imminent doom—offering man. Man himself. His art, his senses— 
sight, scent, touch, form— 


His bloom. His cultivation. 
We whisper so the shadows cannot hear. 


So, on the Moon shrouded, log chinked wall the entwining scarlet runner 

The wild air heavy with troubled roses, my face uncertain against your solacing knee 
languidly we lie 

Your hand in benediction through my tumbled hair. Floribunda, honeysuckle 





These massed white flowers may be our bier. 
Man. So this man. But who are we? 
We whisper so the shadows cannot hear. 


Our bodies tarry, urge a happier recline, 
You bestow love freely as rain, arms and blossoms entwine 

as they would not in the noon sun. 
Nicotiana! overcomes madness on my brow. 

Man? Man. He is you. 


The discussion proceeds langorously: 
These massed white flowers may be our bier. 








Our faces reflect a moonstruck futility 
And the not unalarming certainty 
of the earth's decline 
The fragrance grows heavier, the massed runners climb. 
Man. What will become of him? 


We whisper so the shadows cannot hear: 
Before summer's end, the end of man. 


Rescued from his diabolical plan for our extinction 
Only by our senses, by the distinction of love's allegiance 
to life—anywhere 
Plant and animal, our own and every other, urged by this flower. 


These massed white flowers may be our bier. 
We whisper so the shadows cannot hear: 
Before summer's end the end of man. 


So, in mordant memory, | am captured before the world’s end 

By you, a shy, crenelated bell flower, by love—time’s most complex moment, 
No longer: Man? Who is he? 

You! and a singing mass of white faced pervasive annuals. 


Before summer’s end, the end of man. 
We whisper so the shadows cannot hear: 
These massed white flowers may be our bier. 


Nicotiana on the summer air! Persistent motion in violet space 

The immediacy of your existence defies the holocaust! 
Captivated most by defiant you 

In the last blazoning minutes of what they used to call reality. 


We whisper so the shadows cannot hear: 
Before summer’s end, the end of man. 
These massed white flowers may be our bier. 


How imagine his decline? Man will be lost to nicotiana forever 

And to all form of love, absenting himself from the earth's 
natural plunder 

From the thorn and the everlasting thunder of life. 


These massed white flowers may be our bier. 
(The discussion proceeds langorously) 

We whisper so the shadows cannot hear: 
Before summer's end, the end of man. 
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SPACE TRAVEL 


IN MY OPINION it is impossible, now or at 
any future time, to engage in space travel in the real 
meaning of the word, i. e. manned space travel, in which 
one or more human beings leave the earth for another 
celestial body, stay there for a time and return to earth. 


Aviation has passed through enormous developments 
in a comparatively short time. The same is true of 
outer-space exploration by artificial satellites, artificial 
planets and other probes. In the few years since the 
launching of the first Sputnik, outer-space exploration 
(I prefer this expression to space travel) has advanced 
with great strides. Photography of the hidden side of 
the moon was a spectacular achievement of outstanding 
importance. Other results have been obtained which, 
although less spectacular, are of tremendous importance 
for science, and in the long run, may have their impact 
on everyday life. 

But real space travel (manned flight) is impossible, 
unnecessary, and even outdated, It is already possible 
to shut up a man in a capsule with all the equipment 
required, totalling one ton in weight, and to give this 
capsule the speed of over six miles a second, which is 
necessary to overcome the earth’s gravitational pull, so 
that the capsule leaves the earth, but the fundamental 
difficulty remains—how to get the man back to earth 
alive. Surely, nobody wants to send a man into space, 
knowing that he will never return. The re-entry problem 
has not been solved, and in my opinion, it is insoluble. 

Let us imagine a simple example of real space flight. 
Suppose a manned cabin is orbited around the moon 
(like Lunik III) and sent back to earth. The cabin 
returns to earth and, due to the earth’s pull, falls at a 
progressively increasing speed to, ultimately, about 
21,600 miles per hour, i.e., six miles per second. The 
cabin, unless its fall is decelerated, will be smashed to 
smithereens. A parachute is useless, because at this speed 
it would be destroyed or burst into flames. 

The only solution that has been suggested is the use of 
a brake rocket as a “stop-missile missile.” Such a rocket, 
fired in the opposite direction, would reduce the speed, 
and the last remnant of speed could be checked by a 
parachute. But the difficulty is that such a retro-rocket, 
complete with accessories, would have to be on board 
from the moment of launching. It weighs many times as 
much as the rocket’s pay load, i.e., many times one ton. 

Professor Oort, from Leiden, Holland, an eminent 
scholar and one of the leading present-day astronomers, 
estimates that, even with better explosives than are now 
available, the weight of the retro-rocket would have to 


G. VAN DEN BERGH 


be a hundred times that of the pay load, or a hundrej 


tons. 


If a retro-rocket is to be used, the rocket launchej 
from the earth will have to weigh about 45,000 tons. This 


is impossible, although “impossible” is a relative idea 


If you are willing to build a rocket as high as the Empir 
State Building (which will take seven to ten years) anj} 


pay several billion dollars . . . . But as long as peopk 


are not this mad, a retro-rocket to be used on our way) 


back from the moon is out of the question. 


But are there no other possibilities—nuclear energy 
propulsion, for instance? Even champions of space flight 
say that it is still a complete mystery how nuclear ene. 
gy could be made serviceable. Any explosion like thi 


of an atomic bomb can be left undiscussed, And the slov} 


energy production by a nuclear power station involve 
an enormous weight, due to the thick concrete or lead 
shielding. 

Another idea is the use of electricity to be generated 
by direct solar radiation from a parabolic mirror. This 
idea cannot be taken seriously either. Such a mirror 
would have to be on board or as an appendage to the 
vehicle in space, but it would have to have an area of 


about 80,000 square metres, i.e., 20 acres, at a diamete 


of 990 feet. 


The last alternative is the so-called ion drive. Much} 
has been said and written about this, but it is still af 
armchair proposition. Ion thrust decidedly present/ 
great advantages, because the expulsion of a smal) 
amount of matter produces prolonged results, even for} 


months at a stretch. However, these advantages are of: 
set by two great frustrating drawbacks. Production ani 
expulsion of ions require a heavy mechanism, therefore, 


in this connection reference has been made to a spate) 


ship in the true sense of the word. Such a ship woul 
weigh about two thousand tons. Optimists say: all righ, 
let this two thousand-ton ship rise on ionic power. But 
this is impossible, for the great drawback of ion drive i 
that, although of long duration, its power output is to 
low. Take-off by ion drive is absolutely impiossible 
Nevertheless, if this method of propulsion is adhered ty 
an idea arises which I shall try to discuss in all seriou 
ness. It is the space yard. It has often been referred tv 
as a space station, but in connection with a ship it might! 


be better to speak of a space yard, orbiting the earthf 


at a distance of some thousands of miles. At this yatl 


the ship would be assembled by space workmen, wh'f 


would have to be sent up by rockets. The building mater 


ial for the ship would also have to be sent up by rocketf 
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| twenty miles is, of course, nothing in comparison with 
actual space flight. The whole test flight does not 
! exceed five minutes, including, at most, three minutes 
| of weightlessness. Anyone can stand three minutes of 
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operating on chemical substances. A calculation shows 
that some one thousand to two thousand of such supply 
rockets would be required for a ship weighing two 
thousand tons. [ consider the space yard idea to be tech- 
nically impossible, and even if this were not the case it 
would be absurd on account of the costs involved. 


The Mercury Project 


I now want to say something about the seven young 
Americans who are being trained for the Mercury 
Project. I regard this as a very painful question and I 
confess it worries me exceedingly. Seven selected young 
fellows in excellent health have daily been subjected for 
over a year to the most grueling tests, to steel and 
harden them for what is virtually the role of a cannon- 
ball. The name Mercury is misleading because it suggests 
the planet Mercury, which is not the object at all. 
The Mercury Project is divided into various parts, the 
first being the shooting up to about one hundred and 
twenty miles of a cannonball, i.e. the capsule containing 
one selected young man. After describing a trajectory 
like a cannonball, the capsule falls back, is greatly de- 
celerated by a parachute and drops into the sea, the 
required braking force being such as to insure a not 


| too severe hit on landing. 


This has succeeded once with a monkey and there is 
certainly a chance that the experiment may also suc- 
ceed with a man and that he will be recovered alive, 


although the hazards are extremely great. One technical 


error may cost his life. However, there is a possibility 
that he will survive; even so, very little will have been 
proven. The speed of the ascent up to one hundred and 


weightlessness, a man can be five minutes without air. 


The second test begins to look more like space flight. 


_ The cabin is fired to an altitude of about three hundred 
| miles; it is put into orbit, circling the earth three or 


more times in a matter of hours. Around the World in 
. Minutes. At a signal from the earth the 
cabin is detached and falls back into the sea. 

Ten experiments have been made with an empty 
cabin. The firing failed twice and in only two of the 
other eight tests has the cabin been recovered. The 
tisk is, therefore, exceedingly great and any success 
achieved would have no significance whatsoever. I will 
prove this. 

There is a small globe on my desk. Let me begin with 
the first test, to an altitude of a hundred and twenty 
miles, i.e., less than one-thirtieth of the 3,900-mile 
radius of the earth. On the basis of the size of this 
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globe, this means that the capsule makes an ascent of 
a few millimetres, and climbs a few millimetres higher 
in the second flight. The space experimenter will be 
called a great hero because he is the first man to return 
to earth from “outer space.” In reality, he will have 
hardly moved away from the earth. I only regard this 
as part of the Cold War between Russia and America. 

The Mercury Project includes a third plan, which 
would be actual space flight. It aims at orbiting a man 
around the moon and returning him to earth. But the 
re-entry problem from the moon has not been solved; 
the third plan will, therefore, not even be attempted, 
so that the whole Mercury Project is without signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, billions of dollars have been ear- 
marked for it. 


The Major Fallacies 


Even making the theoretical assumption that eventu- 
ally some other and better means of propulsion is found, 
space travel would not be worth aiming at. If the re- 
quired power plant were invented (and I do not believe 
it can be), we would be confronted with the following 
near-impossibilities: 


Imagining the shortest real space flight—to the moon 
—we must consider first of all the dangers we shall 
encounter on the way. In the first place, the tremendous 
acceleration pressure during take-off. It has more or less 
been proved that this can be endured by an exceedingly 
healthy, thoroughly trained crew, but only by such a 
crew, The next great difficulty is that of weightlessness, 
which will last one or two days on a trip to the moon. 
No doctor can say whether the human body can stand 
this, because the whole physiology of the human body 
is probably adapted to the effect of gravity. Previous 
investigation is impossible, because no tests on earth 
can be made lasting longer than a few minutes. 


Next come the radiation zones. By means of artificial 
satellites it has now been discovered that at a distance 
of several thousands of miles from the earth there are 
radiation belts, the Van Allen radiation layers. There, 
cosmic radiation dosage is ten thousand times greater 
than the limit endurable by human beings. This does 
not mean that a man will die at once, but he is probably 
doomed, The spacecraft will have to be sheathed in 
thick concrete or lead armor plate, which would in- 
crease the weight tremendously. And then there is the 
danger of meteorite impact. However, we shall not go 
into this problem. We are on our way to the moon; let 
us assume that things are not as bad as anticipated. 
We are approaching the moon and see it from our 
vehicle. Another six thousand miles, three thousand— 
we are travelling fast—twelve hundred miles: it will 
be a rapid fall to the moon. The gravitational attrac- 











tion of this heavenly body is less than that of the 
earth; nevertheless, the speed of our spacecraft becomes 
greater than that of the fastest jet fighters. We are fall- 
ing to the moon at the rate of thousands of miles per 
hour. Another six hundred miles, another three hun- 
dred ... “Fire!” 

We are slowing down, but of course deceleration 
cannot be complete. Some speed remains and we con- 
tinue to fall. Speed has to be reduced once more, less 
so this time, and thus it is theoretically possible that 
ultimately we land on the lunar surface as gently as 
a rose petal on a quiet pond, 

This is the theory. But I do not see any possibility 
of this, nor have I anywhere found an adequate answer 
to the question of how to reduce the speed to approxi- 
mately zero. Yet this will be essential, and prior ex- 
periments are not possible. On earth the last remnant 
of speed can always be braked by parachute, but this 
cannot be done on the moon because there is no atmos- 
phere. The only possibility, therefore, is the use of 
antimissiles, and even if the remaining speed were no 
more than thirty feet per second, which is next to noth- 
ing in comparison with the earlier speed, the space- 
craft would be smashed to pieces. 


From Earth to the Moon 


But let us assume that the descent succeeds. We have 
landed safely on the moon with our missile, We have 
to get out—and now we are in for real misery. For no 
greater horror is imaginable than the moon. It is a 
desolate region with mountains and large plains covered 
with grit and ashes, Nobody knows whether the thick- 
ness of this layer is a matter of inches or yards, This is 
one of the things which space travellers will have to 
investigate on the spot, perhaps sinking down into it 
up to their necks... .. Anyhow, nothing grows there, 
not a blade of green grass, no moss—in short, no vege- 
tation. And there is no food, no water and no air. 


We shall have to carry food, water and air. There is a 
vacuum, and this entails fresh difficulties. We can alight 
from the space ship by means of a system of sluices, but 
what then? You may be thinking of the well-known 
pictures in which men in beautiful glass helmets are 
walking about on the moon. But things are not like that. 
Our travelers will have to wear extremely complicated 
suits, diving suits of the most solid make. These suits 
would have to be hermetically sealed. The tiniest hole 
would cause the air to escape and the wearer would die 
at once. 

But are we up against other major difficulties. Shall 
we land by day or night? The night is more favorable in 
a way. At least we shall only have to fight the cold. 
Night lasts a fortnight there, as does day, At night the 
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temperature drops to over one hundred degrees cep. 
tigrade below zero. What, in point of fact, is tempera. 


ture? What we understand by temperature is the tem. | 


perature of the air. Since there is no air on the moop 
there is no temperature of the air. But the rocks radiate 
and cool down; the soil cools down to those excessively 
low temperatures and our space suit also become; 
frigidly cold. It will have to be exceptionally intensely 
heated inside. In addition to the heating equipment, it 
should contain an oxygen apparatus and a walkie-talkie, 
Conversation with the other visitors to the moon is only 
possible via a built-in transmitter receiver because there 
is no air and speech (i.e. setting up air vibrations) ij 
not possible. The suit will have to be highly complicated 
indeed. Perhaps if the spaceman does not sink down into 
the ashes he may be able to walk about for a short 
distance. 

Day on the moon brings an additional number of ter. 


rible difficulties. Nevertheless, day will probably be pref 


ferred, because, after all, when investigations have to he 


made plenty of light is necessary. That light, however, 


is of an unimaginable fierceness. There is either a hun 
dred per cent light or a hundred per cent darkness, since 
ihe scattering effect of the air is lacking. There is a shay 
demarcation between light and darkness, so that the 
eyes will suffer severely and have to be thoroughly pr 
tected by powerful blue goggles, Another peculiarity is 


that a person standing with his back turned to the sunixf 


to put it simply, burnt at the back, and radiates heat, 


and therefore freezes in front. This necessitates buildin 


in a complete air-conditioning system. 


The Menace of Meteorites 


On top of all this there is the danger from meteorite 


the exact extent of which is unknown. Meteorites ar 


very small meteoric stones which are burnt in the earthif} 


atmosphere, the largest being seen as shooting stan 
But there is no atmosphere on the moon, so that the 
fall down at tremendous speed. Nobody knows the det 
sity of these meteoric showers. The chances of beim 
struck by a falling meteorite may, perhaps, be rathe 


small, but the tiniest puncture of the space suit meanf 


death because the suit would be deflated. Serious peopl 
have, therefore, said that as soon as human beings lawl 
on the moon they had better look for a cave at once, ti 
be at least safe from meteorites, 

Ultimately, of course, the question arises of returnisi 
to earth. The rocket will have to be aimed, and wil 
perfect accuracy, under the dreadful circumstances W 
have just been describing. Surely this will come 
nothing. 

Since the moon is a particularly unpleasant abot 
it might be suggested that we try a celestial body whe 
conditions are more bearable. 
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Mars is the first to come to mind, and, admittedly, 
Mars is not as horrible as the moon although there is 
practically no oxygen there either. All the necessities 
of life will also have to be taken along on a trip to Mars, 
There is water, but very little. But there is the agonizing 
fact that the duration of the voyage is six months, and 
some estimates are even longer, Assuming that the dur- 
ation is six months, we shall need supplies for more than 
a whole year to cover the return trip and the period of 
our stay as well. Hence reference is already being made 
to the construction of a fully equipped ion-driven ship 
ata manned space yard. As a matter of fact, there should 
be two such ships, one for the crew and one for the sup- 
plies. I feel bound to say that to my mind all this is 
merely science fiction, suitable for boy’s books. 


Then there is the planet Venus, a sweet name, the 
beautiful Aphrodite known from Greek sagas. In reality 
the planet Venus is a great mystery. It is forever 
“chastely” shrouded in an impenetrable haze. Nothing 
is known of the surface of Venus, so that, if we should 
go there (which would also take nearly half a year) we 
would dive into the complete unknown. We only know 
that there is a searing heat there. Such a plunge into 
the unknown is utterly unjustifiable, a breakneck leap. 

There are other planets, such as Jupiter and Saturn, 
but it is generally agreed that conditions there are even 
worse than on the moon. Temperatures are even lower, 
some two hundred degrees centigrade below zero, and 
in addition, there are poisonous atmospheres, 

It is perfectly useless to speak about voyages outside 
our solar system. Any serious discussion of this is quite 
out of the question. If we only remember that the 
nearest fixed stars and their planets are a million times 
farther away from us than Mars, there is nothing more 
to be said. Even if the speed could be increased a 
thousand-fold such voyages would last hundreds of 
years. 


An Outmoded Idea 


There is one more thing I should like to point out. 
I regard space travel, icc. manned space flight, not only 
as impossible, but also as absolutely unnecessary. As 
I said earlier, the whole idea is conservative, old-fash- 
ioned and outdated. To my mind it is an extremely 
unfortunate idea to use a human being as an observer 
in outer space, because he is a highly inadequate ob- 
server there; he needs food, water and air; he will 
probably fall ill, and is even likely to die. Even if this 
does not happen, he will have to return to earth for it 
would be outrageous to sacrifice human life. 


For all these reasons our modern electronic auto- 
matic instruments are infinitely preferable as observers. 
They can radio back data from outer space, and if they 
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should crash or be destroyed by meteorites it would not 
be a great mishap. The rockets can be much simpler, 
much cheaper and enormously lighter. Unmanned space 
flight is therefore preferable in every respect. Man is a 
child of the earth and his life is bound up with condi- 
tions on earth. 

I am absolutely convinced that in the universe there 
are millions, probably billions of other “life-units,” 
some being less, some equally and some more highly 
developed than those on earth, If this were not the case, 
the universe would be unintelligible to me. How could 
it possibly be imagined that our sun, which does not 
show the slightest difference from trillions of stars 
(suns) in the universe, should be the only one to make 
life possible on that one small planet revolving around 
it? I may say that all experts hold a similar view. There 
are numerous millions of “life-units” in the universe, 
but we shall never be able to come into contact with 
them, not even radiographically. 

We might think of the transmission and reception of 
signals. To this end, our transmitters and receivers 
would have to be a million times more powerful than 
they are, but this is a question of technique and might 
be realized. Unfortunately, the nearest star is about five 
light years away from us. Electronic waves travel 
at exactly the same velocity as light, so that no answer 
could be expected for ten years. Other stars, other 
suns, other planets of those suns are at a distance of a 
million light years. Any answer would take two million 
years to reach us. Taking a planet of a comparatively 
nearby star, say fifty light years away, we should have 
to wait a hundred years for an answer. And what lang- 
uage is to be used? Professor Freudenthal of Utrecht, 





Holland, has developed a system for building up a com- 
plete language understandable by the inhabitants of 
two planets. Tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of questions and answers are required, After 
a million years perhaps they might have made some 
headway in talking to each other. 
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I might put it thus: if Providence had actually wished 
to arrange the Universe in such a way that no contact 
would ever be possible between the millions of “life- 
units” which undoubtedly exist, the universe should have 
been built as it is now, with its immense distances and, 
in proportion to these distances, the comparatively low 
velocity of light and electromagnetic waves, which is 
the maximum velocity of all matter. 

It might be imagined that all “life-units” are intended 
(if it is permitted to use this word) to develop in 
accordance with their own immanent laws, undisturbed 
by others. It is indeed remarkable that we have never 
had any visitors. We have never experienced any contact 
from elsewhere in space. Surely no one in his senses will 
believe in flying saucers. 

Teenagers have built illusions on comic-strip stories 
and films which tell fine tales giving glorious represen- 
tations of all this. There are no longer any territories to 
be discovered on earth; the map shows no white spots. 
Now we are going to discover new worlds and some 
young people have come to see this as their highest 
ideal for the future. 

I think it excellent that young people should occupy 
their minds with space and become acquainted with a 
science that is perhaps the most beautiful of all sciences: 
astronomy, if in this way they learn something about 
the Universe and its construction. 

But the work they have to do lies on earth. An im- 
mense amount of work in every sphere imaginable is 
awaiting young people on earth, in the field of arts and 
sciences and also socially. There is still so much sorrow 
to be alleviated, so much injustice to be remedied. 
Young people will find a splendid task set out for them 
on earth. 


Comments 


WILLIAM C. DAVIDON: 


Dr. van den Bergh’s primary conclusion, that space 
exploration can be more satisfactorily carried out with 
instruments rather than with people, is one with which 
I concur. I further agree that a large part of the empha- 
sis on putting a man into space is because of the pressure 
of the cold war rather than its scientific value. Neverthe- 
less, there are some technical features of his article 
which I feel are not adequate justifications of these 
conclusions. I list below a few of my objections. 

1. A retrorocket need not slow down a returning space 
ship from its full velocity but only shift its orbit suffi- 
ciently so that it passes through a small amount of the 
earth’s atmosphere on each orbit. Then successive passes 
will slowly cause loss of speed because of atmospheric 





friction, and eventual re-entry then becomes possible, [ 


In this way, the prohibitive weight of one hundred ton 
could be considerably reduced. 


2. If it were found that prolonged weightlessness were ‘ 


a serious obstacle, various substitutes could be provided, 
the most obvious of which is to replace the gravitational 
force by centrifugal forces resulting from rotating the 
ship. 

3. Though Professor van den Bergh emphasizes the 
unknown nature of the surface of the moon and planets, 
this information presumably could be obtained froy 
preliminary unmanned landings before man flights were 
made. 


4. There are various other points: The sealing prob. [ 
lem on the space suits would probably not be as formit. | 
able as he implies because various materials are avail. } 
able which could quickly seal up a hole produced by af 


micrometeorite—the erection of large solar mirrors in 
space might not be as prohibitive as he implies because 
of weightlessness. 

In summary, I think the evaluation of the problem 
of space flight is not adequate in the paper even though, 
as I have said, I agree with the general conclusions, 


GERARD PIEL: 


In the January, 1961, issue of Scientific American 


under the title “Re-entry from Space,” you will see that 
several alternatives, other than those discussed by Pro. 
fessor van den Bergh, are being developed to solve the 
re-entry problem. 


What this suggests is the hazard inherent in the cat | 


egorical statement that anything is “impossible.” 


On the other hand, I share Professor van den Bergh’: : 
ultimate judgment on the question and I am convinced, | 
as he is, that unmanned robot-instrumented vehicle | 
will yield much more significant returns for many year | 


to come. And I am equally convinced of the essential 


immorality of exposing even foolish volunteers to the} 


small chances of success. 

Professor van den Bergh could save his present diz 
cussion from criticism by some suitable reference to the 
re-entry schemes being developed in the Mercury Pro 
ject. The article contains plenty of internal evidence od 
the extremely difficult technical problems that must be 


solved, on the solution of which a human life will hang} 


every time. He can make the important point that the 
venture is improper, if not impossible. 

From there on (e.g., the moon landing) he can stick 
to his position that the obstacles are impossible to over 


come, because there he uses the term in the context od] 


a discussion of the horrendous difficulties so that the 
word impossible takes on the less absolute meaning, 
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Prescription of Painful Ends 


DEATH OF THE REPUBLIC 


THERE IS A GRAVE DANGER at this junc- 
ture in history that differences in opinion which exist 
among various groups of American liberals, humanitar- 
jans, socialists, progressives, radicals, men of good will 
and sensitive consciences generally, about the character 
of the Castro régime in Cuba and about what is actually 
going on in that unhappy island, may prevent these ele- 
ments from concentrating their attention on the charac- 
ter of our society and the Kennedy Administration and 
so keep them from a sound conception of our real prob- 
lem and how to deal with it. Let us, for the sake of argu- 
ment, grant for a moment the contention of the Ken- 
nedy Administration and of some liberal and libertarian 
elements that Castro has “betrayed the revolution” and 
that Cuba is a thoroughly Communist-dominated dic- 
tatorship and member of the Communist power bloc 
-wrving as the beach-head from which Communism by 
subversion, intrigue, force “if necessary,” is going to take 
over Latin America (a conception which I fear is also 
held by the great majority of Americans today). Then 
we still have to determine what brought about this 
astounding development on our own doorstep. We still 
have the problem of how to deal with the situation in 
such a way as to prevent nuclear war and thus ensure 
bare survival. Having achieved that minimum, we have 
the problem of dealing with the present situation in such 
a way as to ensure also the emergence of the masses in 
Latin America from poverty and oppression, the devel- 
opment of genuine democracy, a stable and peaceful 
world. The various elements I mentioned a moment ago 
also have staring them in the face the question whether 
in practice their program for dealing with the Cuban 
situation differs from that of the right wing, the reac- 
tionaries, the Pentagon and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. If in fact the program of the social-minded and 
sensitive elements is, in terms of realpolitik, the same as 
that of their traditional opponents, or if the former 
have no program to fight for, then the battle is already 
over. The dream of “a new nation, dedicated” has been 
betrayed and abandoned. It may take time for the defeat 
or the collapse to become both final and public but, as 
Robinson Jeffers pointed out many years ago in a poem 
entitled Prescription of Painful Ends, “at cyclic turns 
there is a change felt in the rhythm of events, as when 
an exhaunted horse falters and recovers. .. . he will run 
miles yet, but he must fall.” 

The Kennedy Administration, according to its own 
pronouncements and in the estimation of the liberal- 
progressives of this country and the dominant section of 
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the intellectual élite, “Harvard,” was to usher in a new, 
exciting, purposeful era in American life. The Eisen- 
hower era had been one of drift, fumbling, negativism, 
complacency—an old man’s era. We were now to have a 
driving and efficient young men’s era in both foreign 
and domestic policy. It was recognized, contrary to the 
comfortable assumptions of Eisenhower, that the United 
States position and that of the West had deteriorated. A 
vast “geologic” drift in world power relationships had 
taken place, and it was in favor of the Communist world 
as against the West. The situation was to be retrieved 
1) by building up the ability of the U. S. to cope in the 
military arena with the Communist bloc. The new mass- 
destruction deterrent capacity was to be increased, the 
military-technological race speeded up, and at the same 
time means for waging limited or brush-fire wars were 
to be developed. 2) The U. S. was to take the initiative 
in advancing proposals for a cessation of nuclear tests 
agreement and for gradual and controlled disarmament. 
The image of the U. 5S. as willing to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union and to determine whether the latter 
wanted to negotiate seriously was to replace the fairly 
widespread idea that the U. S. had no faith in the possi- 
bilities of negotiation and was irrevocably committed 
to carry through the struggle by military means, what- 
ever that might in the end lead to. 3) The fact that 
the old colonial powers allied with the U. S. in NATO 
had lost their old power position was recognized, as was 
the tremendous force of the nationalist and social rev- 
olutions taking place, especially in Africa. Accordingly, 
the U. S. would occasionally, as by votes in the U. N., 
risk alienating Belgium or Portugal or even France; it 
would cultivate the leaders of new countries in Africa 
whose social programs were not too extreme and who 
steered clear of Communist ties, at least close ones. And 
substantially larger programs of economic and techni- 
cal aid were to be put in effect. 4) Measures were to be 
taken to speed up the rate of growth in the domestic 
economy as a means of keeping down social unrest at 
home; presenting to the world a picture of prosperity 
and of the “superiority” of free or capitalist economy 
to a Communist or socialist; and providing funds for the 
defense program and for “foreign aid” of various kinds. 

Up to the time of the Cuban fiasco the President’s per- 
sonal popularity had increased at home and abroad. 
There was some easing of international tension and a 
considerable feeling abroad that by a combination of 
firmness and of willingness to negotiate, he was improv- 
ing the hope of peace. In relation to the domestic econ- 
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omy no great progress had been made, but things had 
not gotten worse. The battle between the right wing bi- 
partisan coalition in Congress and the liberal coali- 
tion was as unresolved as ever. 

Then the Cuba-United States situation erupted. I can- 
not take the time here to enter into any detailed descrip- 
tion of the recent events, and as I have already suggested, 
their details, or differences regarding them, do not mat- 
ter. The Kennedy Administration, having at this point 
made no break whatever from the course of its predeces- 
sor, intervened in Cuba in a way which can only be justi- 
fied in ierms of the nuclear military power stuggle with 
the Soviet tension—“they” do it and force “us” to do it 
too—and this is the basis on which the Administration 
frankly puts it. But in that case, the grave question arises 
as to whether in that context this was the time and 
place to stage this kind of battle. And if that question is 
answered essentially in the affirmative, as the President 
did answer it and as all the liberal intellectual stars in 
his entourage apparently think it should be answered, 
then you are faced with the incredible series of miscal- 
culations, blunders, goofs which occurred. If a comic or 
burlesque writer had written a play describing such 
events and suggesting that they might have some rel- 
evance to reality, I doubt if he could have gotten a laugh. 
It would have sounded too fantastic. Everyone knows 
that intellectuals, political amateurs, spies and cloak- 
and-dagger operatives can make mistakes, but not that 
many in one week; they can be stupid, but that stupid? 

There are those who accept the basic premise of the 
U. S.-Communist bloc conflict and who hold that, what- 
ever other factors enter in, the military capability will 
be decisive, so that we must intensively pursue the nu- 
clear military build-up. This means possibly revamping 
the C. I. A., the armed services, etc. and presently finish- 
ing the job of driving Castro out of Cuba, and sealing 
off Latin America against Communism. So far as Cuba 
is concerned it will mean making it our “Hungary,” if 
this seems “necessary” in terms of realpolitik and of 
creating satellite states without camoflage under shadow 
of our military power, something which owing to geo- 
graphical and other circumstances we have been able 
so far to avoid. Unless I misunderstand him completely, 
the President has made it clear that this is his policy. 

Morally, I believe such a policy, involving as it does 
the nuclear-arms race is indefensible and utterly deplor- 
able. In political terms, it means the death of the Re- 
public, the open advent of the American Empire. I be- 
lieve, moreover, that it is an Empire which will remain 
embattled, which has no means of breaking out with a 
program and a banner to which the oppressed and im- 
poverished will spontaneously rally, and which in sheer 
manpower and elemental drive can match peoples who 
are fully or essentially in the Communist orbit. Conse- 
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quently I believe also that this kind of American régime 
will repeatedly be confronted with the choice of another 
retreat, another reduction in relative power and status, 
or drawing the line and risking large-scale war. The pre. 
vailing psychology of the mass of the American people 
is, I regret to say, that above all we must not “chicken 
out” when the moment to draw that line comes—“better 
dead than Red”—whatever the consequences may be, 














This is an elemental but essentially phony conception of 
courage, which has no relevance in the nuclear age. So 
long as the Administration follows the course it is now 
embarked on it necessarily feeds and largely depends 
upon just this psychology and helps to create its own 
Nemesis in the right wing and reactionary forces which 
oppose all its progressive measures in the domestic field 
and are alien to the liberal and humane impulses which 
animate the President and large numbers of his associ 
ates. 

The most important question has to do with what 
course shall be taken by those elements who are not 
prepared to give up liberal and humane values and 
hopes, who firmly believe, that the essential conflict, if 
“conflict” is the term to employ, is not on the military 
level but rather on the economic, cultural and in the 
ultimate analysis, spiritual levels, having to do with the 
values by which a person and a society live. Many of 


them will seek for some other combination than that |) 


represented by Kennedy and “Harvard” of, on the one 
hand, “deterrence,” since we have to be “realistic” and 
“start from where we are,” and on the other hand, sup 


port of the nationalist and social revolutions, relaxation 


of international tension, achievement of some form of 
“coexistence,” etc, 


Liberation 

















There is in my opinion no such “ideal” combination, 
and acceptance by significant numbers of the fact that 
\ , truly drastic choice must now be made seems to me 
the one hope that politically a substantial opposition can 
| be organized, which if it does not manage to stem the 
present tide and eventually win out, will at least save 

our honor, help the nation to endure the calamities 

ahead and make some contribution to man’s future on 
earth, if he survives. 
' For one thing, even if by what I could only regard as 
| a miracle, disarmament should be achieved by agree- 
| ment, this would involve extremely radical changes in 

; the economy and culture, in the locus of power in Amer- 
) ican society. Unless this is clearly seen and accepted and 
) ff the struggle undertaken with all the varied forces and 
| cements which stand in the way of such changes, we are 

() | not actually moving toward disarmament. Only a group- 

ing committed to such economic and other changes, 
i as the intellectual and other members of the Adminis- 
tration clearly are not, offers any hope. 

Furthermore, it should now be clear that it is not pos- 
| sible to keep building the nation’s military capability, 
| tokeep up the arms race, make sure not to fall behind, 
_ and at the same time not do these things. It is not 
} posible to carry on the power-struggle seriously—and 
| what is the point of doing it half-heartedly?—and at 
' the same time not do it, or to avoid the bitter conse- 

| quences, whether in Hungary or Cuba. This goes for the 
» Soviet Union as well as the United States. 
nof | It is a basic error to begin with the assumption that 
. So |) The Enemy is this nation or bloc, or the other. The Ene- 
now § my is War itself, or to be more exact, the pattern of glo- 
ends §) bal power rivalry in the nuclear age. (Incidentally, my 
own || nonpacifist friends should not let questions about what a 
hich }} Gandhian would do if someone tried to beat up his 
field }) Grandmother, or even arguments about wars in the past 
hich }} or about some truly “limited” war somewhere today, 
sock } obscure the question which we now face not academic- 
ally but existentially.) I do not minimize the evils in 
what |) Communism. The point is that the course we have been 
not f) pursuing has not been at all effective in stopping the 
and |) spread of these evils. I do not see any chance that it will 
ct, if J) in the future. It will as a matter of fact aggravate them 
itary 7) and increase the difficulties in the way of any liberaliza- 
| the |f tion or fundamental changes in a democratic and hu- 
1 the |) mane direction in Communist countries as well as in 
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iy of Western nations. 

that | What the world needs is a genuine alternative to the 
» one BF present conflict-pattern and arms race. If it continues 
and ff to prevail, the best each side can hope is to stake off 
sup /§ ome part of the earth in which its “system” in a par- 





ation 'f tial or aborted form prevails, pending the ultimate show- 
m of § down. For some time now the Communist “system” has 
had the better of it, in the sense that its sphere is ex- 
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panding, more people in greater or less degree are drawn 
into its orbit. The reasons for this we cannot go into 
here. What does it matter if, in the end, we blow our- 
selves and our “systems” up? 

In this situation the psychology of conflict, of collec- 
tive hate, of not letting those bastardly Communists, or 
imperialist war-mongers, or what have you, get away 
with anything; the psychology that if it is “necessary,” 
we'll blow them off the face of the earth, rather than 
“chicken out”; the psychology of self-righteousness and 
pride; the psychology which makes it possible for civ- 
ilized people to build stockpiles of mass extermination 
weapons and to call that a “peace” policy—this is what 
must be repudiated and stamped out on both sides, for 
it is to be found on both sides. 

The way we must see it is that the Communist world 
needs to be truly liberated, the people in it truly lib- 
erated. This is needed in the uncommitted world, mil- 
lions upon millions of whose people at the least 
will be destroyed if the big powers embark on nuclear 
war and what is democratic about such annihilation 
without representation? We need to be liberated, and 
only in the degree that we liberate ourselves can we help 
liberate others. 

To what policies such an orientation would lead, what 
nonviolence as an alternative way to resolve conflict 
means, how we “get from here to there”—all this needs 
to be spelled out in considerable detail, of course. As a 
matter of fact many elements in an alternative policy 
have been set forth, but always in combination with 
incombatible elements. But the necessary job will not 
and cannot be done by an individual or two. Many minds 
which have broken away from the old pattern of “deter- 
rence” and the rest will have to work at it .The phys- 
ical scientists have done just that at crucial moments. 

We must at least be clear about what we repudiate and 
from where we, therefore, start. We now live in a Com- 
munity of Madness and Fear. It is not guaranteed in 
advance that if we—one, many—move out of it, we shall 
build in a reasonable time a Community of Sanity and 
Hope. But if—after Cuba—we remain imprisoned 
where we are, we are lost anyway. That, I submit, would 
be “chickening out.” 
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REVIEW... 


Don’t Write Avco Today 


This book* has been reviewed extensively and favor- 
ably in a large variety of publications, ranging from 
arch conservative to extremely liberal, and I'd like to 
say immediately, with some annoyance, that it is about 
time Paul Goodman is at last getting some of the credit 
he has so richly deserved for over twenty years. 

I hope in this examination to show how sensible and 
realistic the book is, by going directly back to the 
classical thinking on ethics, particularly Aristotle— 
whose influence on Goodman has been profound. 

An English reviewer once said that Goodman’s The 
Structure of Literature was an attempt to finish Aris- 
totle’s Poetics; and in a similar way Growing Up Absurd 
springs from the techniques of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

I am not thinking so much of the popularly known 
golden mean concept as I am of Aristotle’s continual 
appeal to the observed facts, his belief that an ethics 
must be adaptable to how our human nature acts, his 
brilliant formulation of the relation of habit to virtue, 
his belief in the importance of these habits from our 
very youth, and, of course, the dictum that the right 
kind of activity is happiness. 

Reading the Ethics, one is impressed with the fre- 
quency of the phrases “what men say” and “what we 
see around us” and “common opinion has it that”; in 
Growing Up Absurd Goodman’s technique is the same: 
to ask the kids what they think, since it is a book about 
the young that he is writing. In Chapter I, on the 
unmanliness and uselessness of the jobs available in 
our society, he tells of asking young people, directly, 
what they want to do, and all too often receiving the 
terrible answer, “Nothing.” Then he asks himself, in 
standard Aristotelian fashion, what are the causes of 
this situation—as he states (p. 35) after one of these 
bull sessions with the kids, “it is out of that incident 
that many years later I am writing this book.” 

What are the jobs available? That is, what are the 
available activities that are “in accordance with our 
human nature?” As an example for the average kid, 
Goodman considers such a job as auto mechanic, and 
lists its considerable intrinsic advantages—and then 
goes on to point out how items like built-in obsolescence 
and patently ridiculous flashy designs are not exactly 
calculated to inspire vocational “feelings of justifica- 
tion, sociability, serviceability” in our fledgling me- 
chanic. (At a gas station where I worked last summer 
a popular joke was the true story of how one worker 
lifted the hood of a new tail-fin job, put the grease 
cover on the fender, and leaned in to check the dis- 
tributor; when he had finished his work, he removed 
the cover, closed the hood, and was astonished to see 
two large fender dents, directly where his elbows 
had been.) Then no wonder “if he quickly becomes 
cynical and time-serving, interested in a fast buck” 
(p. 20). Everybody gets in on the deal. 

I pay such attention to this example of Goodman’s 
because it seems so representative of the kind of com- 
mercialism that has seeped into these trades—TV repair- 
ing, “same-house lane” construction, or plumbing and 


*Growing Up Absurd: problems of youth in the organized 
society, by Paul Goodman. Random House, 296 pp., $4.50 
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electrical repairing. And in factory employment (as )p 
points out by quoting direct research on the subject) LE 
the commercialism variously causes the emptiness 4 
most types of assembly-line work, the passivity of th, 
workmen, and the frequent uselessness or inferiority gf pac 
the product. In the great urban world of Madiso 
Avenue, the universities, publishing, the press, and Ty) Be 
where the bright kids go, the hypocrisy and oftg) e™P! 
greed are so entrenched that they’re automatic. ) attitt 

The problem of manly and honest vocations is nq) liber 
mentioned, naturally, by the public spokesmen, for the tio0 
themselves, Goodman shows, are born, bred, and by,| #°™¢ 
tered by the organized system. What they do is spoy varia 
empty rhetoric about juvenile delinquency “control’) ™ 
The Governor of New York offered an eleven-point pla! # 
for handling juvenile delinquency, nine points gj Pt 
which are for punishment or control, and two poiny) W# 
of which urged woodland work camps, to which olde) —* | 
boys could also go, a really good idea, But space is |) 2“Y | 
be provided for only three hundred and ninety boy) It: 
besides the only one hundred and ten already there!) towa 
Goodman’s own words are clear enough: “The questig| cheet 
is whether or not such a program of camps for may this 
thousands of boys is less important than one of th) “lina 
Park Commissioner’s new highways to Westcheste,) along 
Until they face that question, our public officials an}! kn 
not serious” (p. 50). Now hear how out-of-place and anj {ul 7 
chaic Aristotle’s word’s can sound: “. . . for legislatony "e2d€ 
make the citizens good by forming habits in them, ani °* 
this is the wish of every legislator. . .” (110346), amel 

Is it the serious wish of any present legislator? Thay Se" 
is, any present legislator with real power, not hampereif tem 
by commitments, corporations, party lines, etc.? Ye 

What I have concentrated on so far are fairly cleajmank 
and simple points that Growing Up Absurd makes, aptill | 
if to see its central idea in microcosm. There are, aption | 
well, detailed analyses of what Goodman considers the 
errors of other sociologists, of the religious back 
grounds, of the Beats and their relation to the organ 
ized system, of the character of those in the Rat Rac) 
of the reasons for the failure of progressive education, 
of the sexual aspects in delinquency problems, of re 
medial city planning, and of the “missed revolutions’ 
that have fostered the present insanities regardiy 
youth. 

The reader, of course, may violently disagree with 
many of his assumptions: some may say he speaks ¢ Hun 
sexual causes when he should speak of non-sexual one,j, *°F 
some that he is too “idealistic,” some that his stylg?Ut u 
is disjointed and leaps too easily to radical conclusiom, ar 
and surely many will balk at the idea that children age 1t 
puberty and beyond should be allowed sex withoueve 
being shamed or intimidated (though this is hardly 4*°490! 
new idea). on th 

My own feeling is that only the third of these fowgMot b 
criticisms is worth considering, but be that as it maj, *plenc 
ne one can sensibly deny the obvious virtues of th!008- 
book: a fearless criticism of the authorities, based opT@cti 
common sense observation and good research, an if 
tegral and plausible theory regarding the causes of ol 
present widely-decried malaise, and an absolute & 
cerity (which, often enough, has jeopardized the a 
thor’s own public career). 

Let me close with two incidents from my own & 
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DACHINE RAINER 


) emplary men of good 


Bearsville, N. Y. 


Between Roy Finch and Dave Dellinger, both ex- 
will, there is a distinction of 


' attitude not of ideology. Both may be described as 
| libertarians. Yet the “facts” each musters in oppposi- 
‘tion to, or in support of the Cuban Revolution are 
‘sometimes mutually exclusive, seldom decisive, and in- 
' variably, highly selective. One chooses what one wishes 


in order to defend one’s estimate of the situation and, 
as with a revolution still in progress—although that 


| progress 1aay be, by now, as Roy F inch claims, only 
‘towards the consolidation of anti-humanitarian values 
'—it is temperament rather than ideas that determines 
/any person’s response. 


It is almost a question of humors: has one a tendency 
towards optimism or pessimism? Dave Dellinger has a 
cheerful and historically naive attitude. I do not think 


‘this arises from ignorance but from longing. My in- 
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‘clination has led me to view the Cuban Revolution 


along the lines Roy Finch’s article confirms only because 
I know there is no historical precedent for a succes;- 
ful revolution—that is, not in the sense in which any 
readers of this magazine would agree constituted suc- 
cess. One can frequently point, it is true, to the 
amelioration of specific wrongs, but other evils and 
generally far greater ones arise to replace them; e.g. the 
French and Russian revolutions. 

Yeats, a great poet but a mournful onlooker upon 
mankind’s assorted follies, wrote what is unfortunately 
still the best definition of revolution, of any revolu- 
tion that ever was: 


The Great Day 


Hurrah for revolution and more cannon shot! 
A beggar upon horseback lashes a beggar on foot. 
Hurrah for revolution and cannon come again! 
The beggars have changed places, but the lash 
goes on. 
What right have we to expect an unique historic event 
now? Certainly no “facts” suggest this likelihood but 
only that our wishes have wings. Consequently, Yeats’ 
“Hurrah”! 
For it would be morally incorrect—not intellectually, 
but morally—to take a doomed attitude towards the 
uban Revolution because with each revolutionary fail- 
e it becomes more rather than less imperative to be- 
lieve ardently in the possibility of establishing some 
easonable and attractive way of life somewhere 
on this earth. One must consider that revolutions fail 
not because of the impracticability of their initially 
splendid ideas but because these ideas,remain abstrac- 
ions—far from accompanying action—or when put into 
practice at all are prodigiously distorted by the imper- 
ectability of man. Man, whose tendency is towards mil- 
taristic and violent change when its opposite—passive 
esistance—could accomplish his desired ends, who 
onforms when individual disobedience is required, and 
ho has an infallible capacity for selecting as leaders 
rither scoundrels or psychotics. 


Nevertheless, when people begin toiling and troubling 
#1 a social explosion, one shouts hurrah! For a man of 


May 1960 


ideals owes a continuing allegiance to them; do they not 
share his livng dreams as much as “facts” and “reality” 
tend to contravert them in his waking hours? One’s feel- 
ing for and attitude towards any human struggle must 
remain pro—whatever the odds. Because there is noth- 
ing else in man’s fate save the haphazard and seemingly 
futile attempt to improve it. One hopes—that is the only 
rational attitude—but one may not confuse hopes with 
fait accompli. , 

One champions what one can and for as long as one 
dares—not with illusion but only with a capacity for 
surprise and I suspect that Dave Dellinger will, if he 
admit it, be as surprised as any, if the Cuban revolution 
succeeds. : 


JULIUS EICHEL Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I liked Dave Dellinger’s first-hand account and anal- 
ysis of the Cuban situation in his article “Cuba: Amer- 
ica’s Lost Plantation,” and found the comment by editors 
and readers thought-provoking. I was especially interest- 
ed in Roy Finch’s criticism and the comments by Sidney 
Lens on the same subject. In considering the present 
conditions in Cuba and the differences in opinion re- 
garding the direction in which she is heading, it oc- 
curred to me as it has to others, how much better the 
situation might have been if only the United States had 
been less imperialistic and more considerate in her 
treatment of Castro and Cuba. 

There is much to be deplored in our domestic policies 
and our dependence on war industries to maintain our 
economy. In the international field the United States 
maintains cordial relations and supports politically and 
economically despotisms that make no pretention to 
being democratic, but it indignantly denounces, without 
waiting to see what good may follow, every country that 
liberates itself from foreign domination. 

A halt in United States counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties would help to lessen the violence and oppression 
which are a part of most revolutions. Accordingly, our 
main concern would be with our own government and 
its reactionary attitude to all social and political change. 
Certainly in Cuba normal trade relations with the 
United States might have prevented the strong Soviet 
influence which prevails. 

The issue here is not the overthrow of one dictator 
by another, or with victory or defeat in war, but rather 
revolutionary mass movements against long established 
and intolerable evils, where all the passions and preju- 
dices of the people are released to wreak havoc against 
their oppressors. The spirit of revenge and retaliation 
cannot easily be overcome, problems remain unresolved, 
and instead of peace and reconstruction an aftermath 
of dictatorship and oppression result. In the process 
cruel and unscrupulous leaders often gain control. Still it 
should be realized that the provocations for revolt 
existed, that the revolutionary governments remain con- 
cerned with the problems of the people, and the new 
constitutions have humanitarian aims, and the masses 
generally can look forward to a progressive improve- 


continued on p. 19 
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pntinued from p. 16 
hdorsement of Growing Up Absurd is so strong. After 
flunked out of Princeton at 19, I hitch-hiked South 
nd took a job in a radio station in Virginia, as writer- 
mnouncer. There was another announcer, a Christian 
ientist and a pleasant and intelligent person, whose 
nt on the air involved reading the inane and thunder- 
gly repetitious spot ads for a patent medicine, the 
rthlessness of which was common studio talk—the ad 
1s beamed at the largely ignorant Negro audience. I 
ked him, perhaps too naively, how he justified it; and 
quoted Frost as a reply, “Let’s keep separate things 
parate,” 
ould this business debase religion too, especially one 
faithfully practiced as Christian Science? I junked 
P enterprise of radio shortly thereafter as artificial and 
moral (much as I liked to hear my own voice), and 
it and re-entered Princeton and graduated. 
gow it is over ten years later and on my desk in front 
me sits a copy of the Princeton Alumni Weekly— 
bulletin of the university which once had Woodrow 
son as its president. The advertisement on its rear 
er, with a great clear photograph of magnesium nose 
€s for intercontinental ballistic missiles, speaks in 
ital letters of “Building Beaks for Ballistic Birds. . . . 
sual Career Opportunities for Qualified Scientists 
Engineers. . . .Write Avco Today.” 


RicuHarp MAYES 


orati’ 1961 


continued from p. 17 


ment in their lot. To deny that would be to fly in the 
face of the facts. 

While I share some of the views expressed by Roy 
Finch and agree with his quotes from Emma Goldman 
“That I could not cooperate with a régime that perse- 
cuted anarchists or others for the sake of mere opinion,” 
and with Albert Camus that “None of the evils which 
totalitarianism claims to remedy is worse than totali- 
tarianism itself,” still there remains some areas of the 
political situation that are not quite covered by such 
principles. 

It is wishful thinking to hope for a revolution born 
in violence to suddenly become nonviolent and human- 
itarian in the face of the overwhelming internal and ex- 
ternal opposition. This is the problem Russia faced, that 
China faced, and that Cuba is facing. What can a pacifist 
do in the face of such realities? He ought to remember 
the alternatives are not peace and freedom as opposed to 
war and tyranny. One witnesses an intolerable political 
situation that has been liquidated and another intolera- 
ble situation that is in the making. There is no turning 
back. It is only right that civil liberties be stressed and 
excesses condemned. But excesses will not be stopped 
by counter-revolution. The task is to bring reason to an 
infuriated people by sympathizing with their aspira- 
tions and pointing out the great need for tolerance and 
reconciliation. I am sure that was Dave Dellinger’s aim 
in writing his article. 
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if as want “to 
work for peace write for full information on Acts for Peace peace 
interne program @ beautiful bay area @ work @ 
sunshine @ work @ peace seminar ® work @ free 
housing ®@ work @ help in finding part time job to 


support yourself @ work @ work @ work @ work 


if you want to 
support the peace interne program 
and 

remake the world the easy way order -a teleidoscope from Acts for 
Peace @ 1730 Grove Street, Berkeley 
9 @ California © reorder the real world 
into unique and. varied patterns @ a 
kaleidoscope with a difference @ a tele- 
scopic lens @ this is a ees oll * 
$2.95 postpaid @ we will enclose a gift 


card in your name .@ 
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